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all  Protestant  Churches   and  ministries are

equally valid, but that, having freedom of
choice, a patriotic Christian will choose the
Church of Ms King and country.

Thus, when the Evangelical movement
began, it found a nation taught in high
quarters, and well disposed to believe, that
ecclesiastical order Jfe not a matter of principle,,
and that the law, laid down in 1661, by which
ministration in English churches and the
holding of English benefices is limited to
persons in episcopal orders, is only a discip-
linary measure. Hence it was natural that
projects for reunion should be framed
and cherished. That which has attracted
most attention in later times was Archbishop
Wake's courteous approach to the French
Church, creditable to both sides and neces-
sarily futile. But Wake was equally eager
to meet advances from the Protestant Church
of Prussia, and was more nearly successful.
The point of contact was the common interest
of Prussians and Englishmen in the little
Moravian Church. Early in the eighteenth
century these " United Brethren," who have
an episcopate of obscure origin, were entering
on the career of beneficent activity that has
made them deservedly famous. The fact
that they had bishops attracted English